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Glimpses of Europe 


in Western Canada 


By Rosert ENGLAND 


UROPE has become increasingly 

attractive to the tourist and the 

student in search of a different 
atmosphere than that of industrial 
America. It is not so generally known 
that we have in Western 
Canada many corners and 
communities which are in 
a very real sense bits of 
the Old World transplanted 
in the New. Western Can- 
ada has the characteristics 
of a new country with its 
tall elevators, its frame 
buildings, its small villages 
and its scattered cities and 
open spaces, but it does not 
seem so when one pene- 
trates into the European 
settlements,—Scandinavian, 
German, Hungarian, Men- 
nonite, Ukrainian,—with 
their old world traditions, 
customs and manners, made _ |! 


was born in 
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graduated in Art 
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as Sommerfeldt and Bergthal. There is 
Steinbach—which has grown up seven 
miles from a railroad, with its trees, 
sidewalks, blacksmith forge, plain Puri- 
tan churches, large stores, neat houses 
with shuttered windows 
reminiscent of Holland, and 
the cows coming out in the 
morning to the call of the 
cow-herd. The quaint survi- 
vals of village economy and 
differentiation of function- 

the quiet and beauty of it 
all created from bald prairie, 
have been disturbed some- 
what by the gasoline station 
ind the garage. The large, 
well-built, well-kept school 

though a High School—is 
still a rural school, for this 
large village, with its news- 
paper plant and large flour 
mill, is not incorporated 
In these districts are to 
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more interesting and attrac- lowing three yoars service §~be found homes that are 
tive because of theircontrast —_t¥d¥_ of non-English settle- rea] “‘foyers’’, and sometimes 
with those of the new world. He is the author of “Central the traditional houses and 

European Immigrant in Can- torn in one; but in all, a 


The Mennonite maintains 44." Mr 
his traditional distrust of the presen 
world, the flesh and the = Cana 
devil, as exhibited by jazz 
orchestras and automobiles; 
the Ukrainian holds to the gregarious 
life of the home and the community hall 
with a leaning towardsdancing and drama 
and song; the German retains the some- 
what self-conscious order and discipline 
we associate with the Teutonic tempera- 
ment; the Hungarian still maintains some 
of the old world meticulous courtesy and 
ceremony, and with it there creeps just a 
little abandon into his colourful dancing. 
The pretty tree-shaded Mennonite 
villages of Manitoba come to mind, such 
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are keeping gardens with all 
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small fruits, crab-apple trees, 
watermelon and even peanuts, sheltered 
always by pleasing windbreaks. 

In these times of depression they 
have little unemployment, their indigent 
do not fallon public rates but are taken 
care of by the community as part of their 
religious duty, there are few if any 
tax-sales, and these communities at 
Rhineland and Hanover in Manitoba, 
and Laird in Saskatchewan, are in a 
position to resist the accidents and incid- 
ence of any economic backwash. 
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The school where Mr. England, at one time, was a teacher. The group of students 
are seen, and the schoolmistress is standing in the doorway. 




















Outside of the Greek Catholic Church in Mundare, Alberta. 
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Map showing racial distribution, Northern and Central Europe. (From “Central 
European Immigrant in Canada.” ) 
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Map showing distribution of non-English settlers 


in three western provti 
(From “Cent 


ral European Immigrant in Canada.”’) 
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A Ukrainian woman just recently ar- 

rived in the country in one of the 

pioneer regions of Saskatchewan north 
of Prince Albert. 


The Ukrainian districts have a different 
outlook and exhibit a greatercatholicity of 
temperament and taste, greater contrasts 
in the economic weifare of the settlers, 
life moves to a faster ‘‘tempo”’ and there 
is less grey and more vividness in the 
colour. Here are folk-song and dance and 
gay costume in contrast with the Men- 
nonite distrust of these things. The 
Mennonite Houses of God are usually 
bare edifices, Quaker-like in simplicity, 


painted light blue and white, cool and 
clean, a pulpit and choir stalls with 
backless benches, where women sit on 
one side and men on the other. 

The Ukrainian churches are Byzan- 
tine in architecture, topped by the Cross 
of St. Andrew with the double cross-bar, 
while inside there is no seating as the 
worshippers stand, and the blue starry 
sky of the cupola and the colour of the 
banners and the altar and saints are 
part of a creed that believes that there 
ought to be a beauty of colour and form 
and rich ceremonial in the temple of the 
Almighty. 

Is there any language except Russian 
that can concentrate in a single word 
““‘prostor’’—‘‘the opening of the heart to 
vastness’? Railways and road upkeep 
in the old land are difficult, and size of 
the territory and the cold exercise a 
tyranny from which escape seems im- 
possible. It has been remarked that the 
most typical trait of the Russian 
peasant is a pathetic humility based on a 
vivid realization of his own insignificance 
in a land devoid of communcation. 
Standing in church has, therefore, be- 
come a symbol of this, and the custom 
still obtains in Canada, though the 
physical isolation and ethnic solidar- 
ity of these communities have been 
broken into more than is possible in the 
Old Land. Can anyone beat the warm 
welcome and opening of the heart, so 
reminiscent of Irish hospitality, in a 
Ukrainian district—in Ethelbert or Ross- 
burn or Stuartburn, in Manitoba; in 
Canora or Hafford or Calder in Sas- 
katchewan; in Vegreville or Mundare in 
Alberta. 


The hospitable board provides 
“‘bortsch’’—a soup made of beets and 
that best of all dishes—‘‘holubci’’— 


made of cabbage leaves rolled over rice 
and chopped meat, or hamburger steak. 
Do you know the special taste of the 
beautiful Easter bread baked in an out- 
door oven with the slight odour of wood- 
smoke clinging to it? The “‘cuisine”’ no 
less than the folk-dancing and the drama 
carried on in the hundreds of Community 
Halls built with fine stages with drop 
curtains and back stage scenery executed 
by local talent, form a nucleus of in- 
terests and attractions that make life on 
the land more enjoyable than at first 
sight it appears. 
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But talking of ‘‘cuisine’’ do you know 
what ‘“‘pflaumenmuss” is? This is a 
Mennonite dish made up of dried fruits, 

prunes, apples, apricots, pears, and 
raisins made with corn-starch, lemon and 
sugar. Or there is that wonderful dish 
which you can find served in Edenwold, 
Saskatchewan, equally as well as in 
Berlin or Vienna—‘‘apfelstrudel’’, made 
of apples and a pastry as delicate as any 
to be found in the best “‘patisserie’’ in 
Europe. Then there are the products of 
the smoke-houses on the farms,—hams 
and sausage of every variety, coupled 
with sauerkraut and pretzels and cheeses. 
The Mennonite and German housewife 
runs an organized household and her 
cellar is well equipped. The Hungarian 
communities have also their dishes that 
are national and he who knows where to 
find them is well rewarded—goulash, 
paprikas, paprika fillets, and delicious 
nut cookies, like the ‘‘“Gerbaud”’ deli- 
cacies of Budapest. Let us hope that 
just as Paris has succeeded in populariz- 
ing the regional dishes of France, there 
may be enough initiative and cosmo- 
politan taste in Canada to ensure the 
maintenance of these well-tried national 
kitchen mysteries in Western Canada. 

A meal in one of these unsuspected 
corners of Western Canada may be a 
revelation of culinary skill to tastes that 
are not entirely deprived of the adven- 
turous quality by a routine diet of grape- 
fruit, ham and eggs, fried chicken or 
meat, pie and ices. The tables of 
Western Canada are, thanks to the con- 
servatism and sound household economy 
of many of the European women, a 
challenge to the industrial meat-packer, 
the fruit-canner and the groceteria. 

There is also a remarkable wealth of 
handicraft old and new—the inspiration 
and achievement of long winter evenings 
throughout the West. I have repeatedly 
seen within 24 hours, a community 
fill two sides of a hall with samples 
of work—peasant costume, embroidery, 
drawn thread work, caps, aprons, home 
woven linen, home carded wool, bed 
spreads, cushion covers, pillow cases,quilt 
(quilting not yet being dead),—a great 
variety showing skill, design, and work- 
manship allied to patience and industry. 

These with drawings and painting, and 
water-colours, while the men exhibit 
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A Ukrainian woman who works in her 
bare feet during the summer months. 











home made rope and tools of iron, brass 
and wood, old Ford car parts used to 
make farm implements proudly shown, 
houses built by the farm owners, evi- 
dences of ingenuity and skill on every 
hand, proof positive that if our industrial 
civilization cracked and our rails rusted 
and our towns crumbled, there are rural 
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Outside one of the Saskatchewan public schools in an non-Anglo-Saxon area. 
The children, all of Canadian birth, are wearing the typical Slavic head-dress. 
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Three Icelandic brothers with their tractor and dise harrow plough on their farm 
near Calder in Saskatchewan. 

















A new Greek Church built at Sifton, Manitoba. 
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A prosperous Ukrainian farmer’s home near Lamonte in Alberta. 


peoples in Western Canada who could 
emulate the example of early Canadian 
settlers, leach their own wood ashes, 
make their own soap, grow and bake 
their bread, kill and dress their meat, 
card their wool and tan their sheepskins 
and leather, and when wheat is in demand 
once again, succeed in making life more 
than a struggle for the necessaries. 

The gardens are, of course, a joy to the 
beholder, but must mean unremitting 
toil for the household, potatoes, carrots, 
beets, onions, cabbage, cauliflower, 
celery, pumpkins, citrons, plums, cucum- 
bers, peas, beans, corn, sage, peppers, 
garlic, tomato vines, currant and goose- 
berry bushes, and then the root cellars 
and the barrels of sauerkraut!—not all 
of them on every farm but on some the 
majority of these. Even an isolated dis- 
trict such as Stuartburn in Manitoba, can 
ship annually four carloads of onions, 
12 tons of frogs’ legs, as well as prairie 
grass for making chairs. 

With reference to drama there is a real 
‘Little Theatre’’ movement going on in 
these community halls in the West, 
about which we know little, which may 
well one day be productive of literary 
power of a high order. As to the folk 
dancing, I have seen much of it recently, 
and believe that some has been on a level 


with the best in Paris, or Vienna, or 
London, and the spontaniety, enthusi- 
asm and vigour are unmatched. Reels, 
polkas, jigs, duets, mazurkas,—then 
the chorus singing—clear, unspoilt har- 
mony, quaint melodies, plaintive minor 
modes, the soul of the past, visions of the 
future, and yet I heard ‘“‘O Canada”’ to 
a setting like a grand anthem, soul 
stirring to the sources of our tears. In 
the east end of London and in Glasgow 
the ‘‘Red Flag’’, in Dublin ‘‘The Soldiers’ 
Song’’,—but at the end of great commun- 
ity gatherings here in the West, amongst 
these New Canadians, a singing of ‘‘God 
Save the King”’, with unquestioned loyal- 
ty in eye and heart, and to the tax- 
gatherer as faithful a “‘rendering unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’’, as 
can be found within the British Empire. 

Here are a few figures to support this 
contention: 


Amount Amount 
\ssessment Levied Collected 
$8,490,000.00 $151,909.00 $143,318.00 


Municipality 
Rhineland— 1927 


1928 8,490,000.00 201,381.00 154,214.00 
1929 8,252,000.00 181,090.00 *194,780.00 
Hanover 1927 $2,484,000.00 $ 67,287.00 $ 64,083.00 
1928 2,484,000.00 66,981.00 64,347.00 
1929 2,006,000.00 79,877.00 77,621.00 
Rossburn —1927 $2,347,000.00 $ 49,987.00 $ 45,109.00 
1928 2,347,000.00 52,187.00 44,625.00 
1929 2,410,000.00 58,694.00 53,504.00 


*Includes tax sales and arrears 
Here also is a description of co-opera- 
tive action in one of these communities: 
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“This community has its own private 
telephone called its Community Tele- 
phone. Thirty-six members contribute 
to the upkeep of this system of com- 
munication. It is surprising on what a 
cheap basis this telephone is operated. 
The people of this community have also 
a Co-operative Buying Association of 
about 50 members, concerned with the 
buying of gasoline, oil, coal, cordwood, 
binder, twine, etc., for the whole com- 
munity They take great interest in 
choral singing and regular choir practice 
is held practically through the whole 
school year. They have also such local 
organizations The Young Peoples’ 
Christian Society, Literary Society and 
sport clubs. The Young Peoples’ 
Christian Society is active throughout 
the year. Its object is to instruct the 
young people in religion instead of 
having them loaf the streets on the 
Sabbath. A programme consisting of 
prayer, religious songs, reciting of relig- 
ious poems, readings and compositions, 


as 
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also of a similar nature, is given every 
Sunday night. The Literary Society has 
as its aim the gaining of knowledge of 
good literature, both English and Ger- 
man, freedom of expression, good citizen- 
ship, and co-operation. The sport clubs 
are mostly concerned with the playing of 
soft and hard baseball. Another very 
interesting and co-operative organization 
of this community is the Beef and Pork 
Bee. In the fall of every year a group of 
farmers, about five or six in number, 
join hands in mutual aid to slaughter 
some of their cattle and pigs, as many as 
are needed for each family, and preserve 
the meat as a supply of food for the long 
winter. 

There are two other organizations 
which I think are worthy of mention. 
One the Mennonite Mutual Life 
Assurance Association. These two are of 
very great importance to the Mennonites 
and even other people. As far as I know 
neither is incorporated, although I have 
heard that steps have been taken to that 
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A typical Slavic cottage in Western Canada. 
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1 Doukhobor farmer and his wife in Veregin, 
Saskatchewan. 


members of this community, but of 
Mennonites throughout Southern 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and even 
in the United States. The pre- 
mium that a member has to pay is 
exceedingly low, the premiums run- 
ning about two-tenths of a cent for 
one dollar's worth of property in- 
sured. 

The Mennonite Mutual Life As- 
surance Association consists chiefly 
of Mennonite members but people 
of other nationalities are also ac- 
cepted, and the membership is very 
large. The Association sells policies 
of only $1,000. The policy holder 
pays a premium in amount according 
to the number of death cases per year 
of the members belonging to the 
association. The premium that one 
member has to pay, as I have been 
informed, has never as vet exceeded 
the sum of $8 per year.’ 

Then there is that remarkable 
community known as St. Peters 
Colony in the heart of Saskatche- 
wan, centering on Muenster, Bruno, 
Humboldt and Cudworth, founded 
in 1902 by Catholics of German ex- 
traction from the United States. The 


end The Mennonite Fire Insur- building up of churches, orphanages, 
ance Company consists not only of hospitals, schools, and colleges, with the 











A primitive type of cottage built by a settler who came from the foothills of the 
Carpathian Mountains in Europe, where cottages are also built without any 
chimneys. 
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solid prosperity of the homes, is as 
much an example of nation building 
as the taxes paid into the Municipal 
Office. They represent a voluntary 
effort beyond that envisaged by 
State action. 

And now just one word about the 
schools. There has been great pro- 
gress made in the field of education 
in the past decade. When one con- 
siders that 30 years ago there 
were thousands of pioneer men and 
women—many illiterate and ignor- 
ant of English— tackling unim- 
proved land miles from a railroad, 
it is marvellous to see children being 
given an education that may lead to 
the doors of the university, and to 
useful public service, and to see at 
the same time that this new land 
has provided reasonably comfortable 
homes 

The boys and girls are eagerly 
joining calf and swine clubs, exhibit- 
ing proudly at agricultural or school 
fairs and forming junior agricultural 


societies, and their industry and in- — pioneers of the great toyed. hest youn 
terest in the life of the farm are people have just been married a few days, and 
being supplemented by opportunity are celebrating their honeymoon by clearing 


some of the land. This picture taken north 


in the school. . 
of Prince Albe rt. 


In many ways the environment, if 
frugal, has the advantage of being 

















Some non-Anglo-Saxon boys having their lunch at one of the Alberta schools. 
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Canadian National Railways Progress competitions. Judges and party viewing flock 
of White Leghorns on farm of pioneer Ukrainian settler in Central Saskatchewan 


sounder from the cultural angle than 
that where radios, automobiles, cinemas 
and the illustrated magazine and com- 
mercialized sport make up the back- 
ground. Our present urban civilization 
has at times mistaken standardization 
for style, speed for economy of time, 
mechanization for efficiency, literacy for 
education, novelty for progress For 


example I have noticed that the Old 
Country Ukrainian embroidery with its 
beautiful blacks and reds, from vegetable 
home-made dyes, never offends in colour 
blending, but sometimes the newer work 
where commercial dyes have been used, 
shows unfortunate clashes. Dyes dis- 
tilled from gorse, elderberries, the inner 
bark of birch trees were used, and oak 





A Slavic cottage of which many are seen in Northern Alberta. By the type of 
decoration on these cottages it is often possible to tell from which part of Europe 
the inhabitants have come. 
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The father of these children is an Englishman, the 


mother a Ukrainian, so that the 


children are of both Teutonic and Slavic.stock. 


always yielded a good black. We shall, 
of course, look to the chemist to give us 
dyes comparable to those that nature has 
provided. 

We should see to it that in weaving 
these Old World elements into the 
pattern of our Canadian citizenship, we 
do not destroy those indigenous natural 
colours that enrich the _ national 
character. 

As an example of what these people 


are capable, to-day one of the chairs of 
Old French at Oxford is held by a native 
of one of those Mennonite communities 
in Manitoba. 

There is hope that the universities of 
Western Canada, placed strategically as 
they are at Winnipeg, Saskatoon, and 
Edmonton, along the line of the flow of 
life and cultures and races from Winnipeg 
to the Peace River, will, adhering to the 
philosophy of their origin, constitute 








A prosperous Ukrainian farmer’s home and barn near Calder, Saskatchewan. 
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A group of school-children, mostly of non-Anglo-Saxon stock. The principal is seen 
on the right. Kneeling is Dr. Frank Hoffman, the United Church Missionary to the 
Hungarians in Northern Saskatchewan. 

















The old and the new methods of transportation. Picture taken near Ethelbert in 
Manitoba. 
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Group of Ukrainian women preparing logs for use 


Northern Alberta. 


in erecting a 


log 


house, 














Showing some of the homemade utensils of which there 


are many in this particular 


stock 


cottage where this mother and her children live. They ave of Ukrainian st 
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A Ukrainian woman and child in Sas- 
katchewan. 


centres of tolerant leadership and bea- 
cons of light, and to them these peoples 








will come to share the richness of their 
racial heritage. 

Recently the Canadian National Rail- 
ways inaugurated a series of Community 
Progress Competitions to run for a 
period of five years. These competitions 
are confined to districts in the West, 
in which the population consists of more 
than 70 per cent of first or second 
generation, European in origin. A care- 
ful score card was arranged covering 
agricultural development, educational 
progress, co-operative endeavour, arts 
and handicraft. The judges selected 
consisted of University presidents 
leaders in the educational world, and 
representative women. Their survey of 
40 communities in Western Canada 
showed that not only had our Ukrainian, 
Mennonite, Scandinavian, German and 
Hungarian communities built up sound 
economic structures, but that they were 
now actively availing themselves of the 
institutions and facilities which exist in 
Canada for the up-building of national 
life. Their rural schools were on the 
whole efficient, the universities and 
high schools were beginning to receive 
large numbers of pupils from these areas, 
and agricultural societies were springing 
up in their communities. Furthermore, 
there is a revival of interest in handicraft, 




















Pioneers building a new cottage in the 


northern section of Saskatchewan. 
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music and art. Dramatic and choral 
societies and folk-dancing clubs will be 
found in most of these districts. It is 
fortunate that the universities in 
Western Canada are beginning to give 
great attention to these areas and 
that they are strategically placed at 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Edmonton, to 
become centers of light and leading to 
these communities which run diagonally 
north-west from Winnipeg. It meant a 
great deal to Europe that its geometrical 
centre Cracow,—the original spot where 
Nordic, Alpine and Mediterranean races 
met-—was early a centre of culture and 
had a great university. Similarly the 
growing universities of Western Canada, 
may have a historic place in the fusion of 
ideas and ideals, in the maintenance of 
valuable old cultures, and in the stimu- 
lation of racial aptitudes and _ skills. 
In these days when there is much dis- 
cussion as to the fundamental basis of 
society and some doubt as to the ultimate 
destiny of our machine-driven civiliza- 
tion, it is worth while to point out that 
the rural European peoples, who have 
made their farms and communities as 
self-contained as possible, will contribute 
a great deal to the stability of Western 
Canada. Farming with them is largely a 
matter of providing shelter, warmth and 
food, and they have not as yet converted 
these simple needs into economic de- 
mands for central heating, urban ameni- 
ties, luxuries and manufactured goods. 
The knowledge of English which these 
people are rapidly acquiring, their in- 
dustry, frugality and thrift, their sense of 
order, their interest in community life, 
the growing stream of their young people 
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A fine type of Slavic farmer’s wife. 
This picture was taken in Sas- 


katchewan. 








A new home in a new country, north of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 
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A beautiful farmhouse built by Icelanders near Calder in Saskatchewan. 





Some of 


the family are sitting on the front steps. 


through our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and the revival of interest in music 
and expressive art,—these things are 
important to Canada, and they will do 
much to make her the last great pioneer 
country not only in the physical but also 
in the spiritual sense, pioneer in the 
development of a rich and varied human 


Be 


heritage and the spirit of racial under- 


standing. The achievment of these 
European peoples in Western Canada is 
one of which Canada may well be proud, 
and one through which those of us who 
have been privileged to share in it have 
gained not a little in knowledge and 
human sympathy. 











An Early Map of Nova Scotia 


By Rosert Douc.tas 


)R the tourist to whom there is an 
appeal in the romance of things 
past, there is no more fascinating 
province than Nova Scotia. Scatari 
Island, off its eastern extremity was 
probably the landfall of John Cabot, 
who discovered North America in 1497. 
'Mr. Douglas evidently did not accept 
the authenticity of the Norse discovery 
of 1000). 
The place-names of the province in- 
clude the oldest European 


Indian name meaning “‘place’’ or ‘“‘dis- 

trict’’ many have supposed it to be. 
Cape Breton Island appears on 
Durell’s map as ‘Island Gaspe’e’’ now 
called “Cap Breton.’’ Curiously enough 
both the temporary and present names 
are derived from capes on the island, the 
one known to-day as Cape North but 
formerly known as Aspy, a corruption of 
Gaspe meaning end, (the bay south of the 
cape is still called Aspy bay), and the 
other as Cape Breton, a very 





ones in Canada, be they due 
to Englishman, Frenchman, 
Basque, Portuguese or Span- 
iard. One of the most inter- 
esting maps of Nova Scotia 
is that reproduced herewith, 
which was made by Captain 
Thomas Durell in 1736. 
Nobody has yet investi- 
gated the career of the author 
of the map, but he would 
seem to have been related 
to the famous Admiral Wil- 
liam Durell, who was second 
in command under Admiral 








old name which goes back to 
Portuguese maps of 1516-20 
and may mean “‘cape of the 
Britons’’ and refer to John 
Cabot’s voyage of 1497. 
The names suspected to 
be of very early European 
origin include Cape Sable at 
the southern extremity of 
Nova Scotia, and Baccaro 
Point, Brazil Rock and Ban- 
tam Rocks in the vicinity. 
Other names for which an 
early Portuguese origin has 
been claimed, if doubtfully, 








Saunders before Quebec, died 
at Halifax in 1766, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s church 
there. 

The name Nova Scotia, 
meaning New Scotland, 


‘ Pe staff of the 
occurs in the Latin charter The late Mr 
given by James I to Sir ‘Secretary 
\Villiaam Alexander in 1621. until 


ROBERT DOUGLAS 


was born in Scotland in 1882, 
obtained his M.A. from Edin- 
burgh University, was 
the editors of Reynolds news- 
paper, and later was on the 
Toronto Globe 


of the Geographic 
Board of Canada from 1916 
the time of his death in 


are Jordan River, Port Joli 
and Tangier River. Brasd’Or, 
which is called Bay Royal on 
the map is thought to be a 
corruption of Labrador, 
extended from Labrador 
proper, in connection with 
the exploration of Cape 
Breton Island by the Portu- 


one of 


Douglas was 


Both king and courtier were si guese about 1520. 

Scotsmen. The earliest French names are due to 
The first appearance of the name _ Jacques Cartier. Cape St. Laurence is 

which Durell spells ‘“‘Acadia’’ is as  Cartier’s ‘“‘cap de Lorraine” given by 


Larcadia on Gastalbi’s map of the year 
1548. Twenty-four years earlier, in a 
letter written in Italian to Francis I, 
Verrazzano, describing a voyage along 
the American coast, mentions a shore 
‘‘which we baptized Archadia on account 
of the beauty of the trees." The shore 
thus named was apparently south of 
New York, but nevertheless the name 
became transferred on maps to the 
Canadian coast. If this explanation be 
correct, Acadia is not the Micmac 


him June 15th, 1536. St. Paul Island off 
the North point of Cape Breton Island 
recalls the fact that Cartier named the 
nearby point ‘Le cap de Sainct Pauol”’ 
in June, 1536. Many names are due to 
Champlain. Minas Basin originated 
with him in the form Mines, descriptive 
of the copper mines he sought there. 
Annapolis Basin was named Port Royal 
by Champlain. Cape St. Mary is 
another of his names, as is St. Margaret's 
Bay. Port Lahave was named by De 
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One of many views of the exquisite Bras d’Or Lakes, in Cape Breton, comparable 
with the famous Inland Sea of Japan. 




















The rocky shores of Scatari Island, off the east coast of Cape Breton. Nothing 
but the Atlantic lies between it and Europe. 























AN EARLY MAP OF NOVA SCOTIA 














A view of the Basin of Minas, showing Mount Blomidon in the distance, on the 
left side of the picture. 
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Cape North, the outermost tip of the finger of Cape Breton, that points to Cape 
Ray in Newfoundland. 
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AN EARLY MAP OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Monts and Champlain in recollection of 
the cape of the same name near Havre, 
France, which they had passed as they 
set out on their voyage. Cape Negro 
was named from a rock, rising out of the 
water near the cape, whose distant view 
resembles a negro. Port Mouton recalls 
the drowning of a sheep, in French, 
mouton 

The map shows three features named 
Fourchu, evidently a favourite French 
name for a fork-shaped cape or bay. 
The harbour on the south-west coast was 
named by Champlain. The cape at the 
e to ‘‘Minis Bay”’ is also found as 


entran¢ 

Cape Fendu or Split Cape, which has 
been thought by some to have been 
corrupted and extended to form the 


name Bay of Fundy. 

Port Senior Harbour, present Liver 
pool Bay, is Port Rossignol of Cham- 
plain, so named after a smuggler whose 
ship was confiscated. St. Ann Harbour, 
Cape Breton Island, appears first on 
Champlain's map and persists to thisday. 

Cape Sambro of Durell’s map is Isle de 
Saint Cembro on Denys’ map, 1672. 
Champlain says the name was given by 
people from St. Malo, France, hence it is 
no doubt named after the island called 
Cezembre, off St. Malo 

‘“Louisburgh” until 1713 was known 
as English Harbour, possibly in com- 
memoration of the visit of John Cabot 
from Bristol, England, in 1497. 

Among other names on the map, St. 
Peter's on Cape Breton Island, near 
Canso Gut, occurs on Sanson’s map, 1656. 
Madam Island in the same vicinity was 
originally St. Mary Island. It occurs 
thus in Latin on Ducreux’s map of 1660 


La) 
wn 


and commemorates ‘Our Lady.”’ Durell 
Island, near Cape Canso, seems to have 
been named by the map-maker after 
himself. The name occurs on a map of 
the region from surveys made by Durell 
in 1732. Another name, Old Harry Rock, 
in the same vicinity dates from the same 


map. This is a popular sailor’s name 
which also occurs in the Magdalen 
Islands. Cape St. Lewis near Pictou is 


present Cape George. The name St. 
Lewis occurs in Latin on Ducreux’s map 
of 1660. Cape Gidore and Gidore 
Harbour are “river of Theodore’ on 
Denys’ map, 1672. Torrington Bay and 
Torrington Harbour, present Halifax 
Harbour, occur on a chart of 1732. 
Mahone Bay is said to commemorate 
a kind of boat, a Turkish galley, used by 
pirates who resorted to the bay. 
Spencer's Island, at the entrance to 
“Minis Bay’, occurs on a chart by 


Nathaniel Blackmore, 1714-15. 


Not the least interesting name on the 
map is Gulliver’s Hole in the Bay of 
Fundy. The name would seem to have 
some connection with ‘‘Gulliver’s 


Travels," Dean Swift’s masterpiece of 
satire, which was first published in 1726. 
In this case the name would be older 
than Durell’s map. 

The Indian names on the map wil! be 
easily recognized despite the eccen- 
tricities of spelling. 

The origin of many of the non-Indian 
names has yet to be ascertained. Such 
investigations as have been made are 
mainly due to Professor W. F. Ganong, 
the New Brunswick historian, whose 
writings have been drawn on freely by 
the writer. 


The accompanying article by Robert Douglas, who was an outstanding authority on 
the subject of the historical significance of place-names in Canada, was written just 
prior to his death in Ottawa, on November 8rd, 1930, when he was Secretary of the 


Geographic Board of Canada. 


From the many alterations in the 
evident that at the time of his death it was still in process of revision. It 


manuscript, it was 
was sub- 


mitted for publication by F. H. Peters, Surveyor General of Canada. 
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The statue of Buddha, recovered from the ballast of a converted slaver, 

is one of the treasured possessions of the Newman family at thetr 

Devonshire estate. Much younger looking than the better known 

figures of Buddha and lacking their oriental cast of features, %t 
probably came originally from Ceylon. 

















Port Wine and Cod-fish 


By Epwarp S. Ga.Ltop 


T is easy to imagine the delicate sniff 
and the perceptible shrug of the 
shoulders at the mere suggestion of 

such a marriage of noble and peasant, 
but I wonder how many of us realize 
exactly what effect this odd combination 
had on the history of the _ world. 
Certainly it is within the bounds of con- 
jecture that, had it not been for the 
mutual support aflorded by these widely- 
differing industries, at critical periods in 
their history, Great Britain 
might now hold a position 
in world politics not much 
more important than Cuha, 
that erstwhile vassal of Spain. 
We have all heard of the 
Spanish Armada, how it was 
soundly trounced by the men 
of Devon and the West of 
England, beaten by sheer 
nerve and seamanship in the 
face of tremendous odds, and 
most of us have been content 
to let it go at that. 
Let us wander 
down this by-path. 
did these men get their sea- 


further 


Where ae 





EDWARD §S 





Where did these hard-bitten seamen, 
the Yeos, the Jagos and the Hannafords 
obtain their skill at sail-handling and 
manoeuvre ? Where was the birth-place 
of the British Navy! The Banks of 
Newfoundland! 

There every year the battle for su- 
premacy went on. The fisheries were 
known to the Spaniards and Basques, as 
well as the men of Devon, and it was out 
of the ceaseless combat that the West of 
England men emerged with 
the sense of their superiority 
at sea. 

Back along our by-path 
we meander, back to the 
days of Henry the VII, who 
gave ‘‘to John Cabot, the dis- 
coverer of the New Isle, ten 
pounds; and of Henry the 
VIII, who, at the instiga- 
tion of these same merchant 
adventurers, the Newmans, 
the Holdsworths, the Good- 
ridges and the Roopes, Devon 
GALLOP men all, forbade the coloniz- 
ate ation of the Island, decreeing 
that it be retained as a large 


training 2? Wheredid Drake, years at an E ec ‘“‘shippe moored near the 
Hawkins, Gilbert and Frobis- qe °vna ‘Spent. - banks for the convenience of 
her, names to conjure with in ey tay Se English fishermen; and of 
history, get their intimate shipping circles connected (Queen Elizabeth, who, in 
knowledge of seamanship, aa a War turn to support the fishing 
that curious mixture of brav- be, was Officer in charge of — industry, ordered Protestant 
ado and dominating courage, sity Officers Training Corps fast days when meat was 
that made them unbeatable 225 erm of ness forbidden. 

in their day and generation ? nt ex Montrea Products of such a school, 
And where that cool, even these seamen emerged the 
egotistical, confidence that they could — highly-polished, steel-true, fighting force 


beat the Spaniards, as evinced by Drake, 
who calmly finished his game of bowls 
before setting sail. Or, as the historians 
say, did he ? 

They knew they could down the Don. 
Where did they learn how? Certainly 


not in their coastwise trade. It was 
learned in a harder school; the school of 
merchant adventurers faring into the 


western a school of ice and gales 
and shipwreck, of privation, privateering 
and single handed combat—-the broad 


Atlantic. 


sec 


is, 


that beat the Spaniard and established, 
down the ages, the supremacy of Britain 
on the high seas. They builded better 
than they knew! 

Faring forth in their tiny barks, the 
“Swallow”, the ‘‘Golden Hind” and such, 
commanded under dire penalties to bring 
back to England the same complement of 
men with which they sailed, fishing the 
season through, curing their fish in the 
sunny bays of the Newfoundland coast, 
fighting with all and sundry for the 
privilege of being “‘Fishing Admiral”’ for 
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delivered up to the 


hector of the Customs at 
the Port to which the 
Vee! within mestioaed 

or actounted 


fer within Six M 


from the time such Vessc! 
shall be lost, broken up, 


sold, or otherwise 
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_ Biejesty'’s Customs. | 

SurPER the c Fehon e2ce? ot Vessel, called tue 
\—— Z ~ I Loco ——* 
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to pat without any 
it shall appear by Certificate on the Back hereof, from the Collector, 


Comptroller, or any other proper Officer of the Customs, that the said 
Ownery hace given Security to their S ~~ sipetion by Bond as 


Tons. 
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Col- 


oaths © Fequired pF pe under our Hands the /4Z,, 7 
Day of . lice eter Pan the Year of our Lord One 
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To all Persons whom this may concern. 
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Shape. 
Licenses were granted to merchant ships to carry arms for their own protection. 
This differed from a “Letter of Marque,” which gave the grantee the privilege 
“harrassing the King’s enemies.” In actual practice there was, as events have 
difference, if the enemy happe ned to be of inferior armament 


a own, very little 
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DATED IN THE 1644> 
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SEPULCHRAL TABLET OF MADMIYAH, 
4 THE DAUGHTER OF SAADYAH,. THE SON OF ABRAHAM. 















This tombstone is considered so valuable by the authorities of the British Museum 


that it was during the war, deposited in the vaults. 
it represents direct proof of the early occupation of the island by 


Syrian expeditions. 


Madagascar 


the year, then crossing the ocean again, 
running the gauntlet of French privateers 
to land their catch at Oporto, Vianna and 
Lagos, small wonder they were ‘‘Ad- 
mirals All.” 

So much for the cod-fish. Now why the 
port wine ? 

By one of those strange quirks of 
international finance-—One must accept 
again the fact of the guiding hand of 





Coming as it did from 


it became illegal in Portu- 
gal to export specie in payment of 
imports. This roval decree became 
irksome, as may be learned from the 
“State Papers of Portugal,’’ now housed 
at the Public Record Office in London, 
and many a British merchant in Lisbon 
and other ports along the coast was im- 
prisoned for endeavouring to evade the 
regulations. 


Providence 
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A Newfoundland plantation or “room” used in the prosecution of the cod fishery. 
Some of the methods used in the 18th Century are still carried on in out of the 


way places. 


The “pound” H, in the foreground, in which the fish was washed 


prior to drying, is still used. 


The fishing industry nearly received its 
death blow. The small cargoes of salt, 
necessary for the curing of fish, did not 
go far towards paying for the enormous 
quantities of dried and salted cod con- 
sumed by Catholic Spain and Portugal. 
Olive oil and rice helped a little, but 
not much. There remained the wines. 

Over night the merchant adventurers 
became wine merchants, and that was 
the origin of the port wine trade with 
England. 

Again royalty stepped in to aid. It be- 
came fashionable at court to drink port, 
‘‘three-bottle-men”’ became the rage, the 
new business rapidly consolidated itself, 
the cod-fish industry and, consequently, 
the training ground for the Navy, was 
saved, and port wine and salt cod became 
inextricably connected. 

Even then it was not all plain sailing. 
Valuable cargoes of wines bound from 


Oporto to London proved alluring to 
French privateers, and most of the wine 
vessels had their armaments increased 
and legalized, as is shown by a copy of 
“A License” which is illustrated in this 
article. 

Here another by-way opens to us. 
This time it is not so much historical, 
perhaps as commercial. On an occasion 
one of Messrs. Hunts, Newman and 
Christopher's vessels took a part cargo of 
salt at Cadiz, filling up with wine from 
Oporto. The wine was discharged at 
Dartmouth in Devon, but in their haste 
to depart, either to take advantage of 
favoring winds, or to obtain protection 
of convoy, some pipes of port were left 
embedded in the salt, and were dis- 
covered only on the discharge of the 
cargo in Newfoundland. 

This wine was sent back to England 
the following year, but the flavour was 
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Wine bottle recovered from the mud 
of Dartmouth Harbour in Devon- 
shire, near the anchorage of New- 
man Hunts and Christopher’s fleet. 


found to be so much improved by the two 
voyages across the Atlantic and the 
winter in the colder climate, that it 
became a recognized practise to ship 
port to Newfoundland. Messrs. Hunt, 
Roope and Company (still doing business 
as Hunt, Roope, Teage and Company), 
one of the oldest firms in the trade, made 
a specialty of ‘“‘Hunt’s Port matured in 
Newfoundland.’ Walter Besant, in his 
novel “By Celias Arbour,’ mentions 
“Genuine Newfoundland Port as being 
very highly prized in Devonshire.” 

This new trade also encountered its 
vicissitudes. Successfully running the 
gauntlet of French privateers, it was often 
a case of “out of the frying pan into the 
fire’ as was the fate of the ‘‘Svren,’’ ona 
voyage from Oporto to Newfoundland in 
1813. Successfully beating off a French 
privateer shortly after leaving Portugal, 
she fell a victim to an American priva- 
teer near the banks, and after her cargo 
was transferred, she was ‘‘scuttled.”’ 

Still it flourished, and is carried cn even 
to-day. Quantities of the finest wines may 
be found in the Hunt, Roope, Teage and 
Company’s bonded stores in St. John’s, 
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The richest gold mine in the world cannot compare in value with the output of 
the Newfoundland fisheries, which since 1766 have aggregated billions of dollars. 
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Battle between the Shannon and Chesapeake, 1813. As a result of a direct 
challenge from the British Captain these two ships of equal armament and per- 
sonnel, engaged in a duel off Boston harbour with a result entirely favourable to 
the Shannon. An interesting sidelight to the battle was the fact that the Chesa- 
peake in addition to the usual battle flags displayed a large white flag with the 
words “Sailors’ rights and Free trade.” On board the “Shannon” were 22 
“youngsters” commandeered from the “Duck,” one of Newman Company’s vessels. 
They played their part so manfully that the firm was accorded the unusual priv- 
ilege of flying the “White Ensign” at any of their “plantations” in Newfoundland. 





Newfoundland, and quite possibly, after 
maturing, may be even found on the 
shelves of Liquor Commission's stores 
in Canada. 

In St. Petrox Church in 
Castle, in Devonshire, are 
memorial brasses, mural tablets and 
stained glass windows setting forth the 
virtues of the Newmans, Roones, Teages 
and Pages. These were some of the ori- 

inal merchant adventurers, and they 
~ se amongst others, the founders of the 
Newfoundland trade. 

When the regulation forbidding the 
colonization of the island was in force, 
it was necessary that copies of the ships’ 
log should be produced as proof in case 
of any change in the personnel of the 
crew on the return of the vessel to 
England. 

After the abrogation of these restric- 
tions and’ colonization became per- 


Dartmouth 
numerous 


missable, the old custom was carried on 
in the case of the firm previously men- 
Each season's operation was 


tioned. 


termed a “Voyage,” and a copy of the 
log or Journal was sent each mail to the 
London office. 

Now comes the personal touch. My 
first duty as a boy in my father’s office, 
in Gaultois, Newfoundland, was the 
copying of this log in a fair round hand, 
on special blue paper, which I noticed 
made a mess of an erasion. Doubtless it 
was a kind of safety paper to ensure 
against fraudulent alterations. 

Special occurrences were marked in 
red ink and references to special corres- 
pondence and instructions were also so 
marked, and it was principally from these 
logs and from other information gleaned 
later from the firm’s records, or passed 
by word of mouth, that the material for 
this yarn was obtained. 

Becoming intrigued with the red ink 
entries, I obtained permission to look 
back in the old books stored away in the 
vaults and in a fire-preof store, known 
locally as the “Brick Store.” 
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The “Golden Hind” which, under the 
vessel to sail round the world in 1577. 


command of Sir Francis Drake, was the first 
The 


name was originally the “Pelican,” but 


was changed to the “Golden Hind” in the Straits of Magellan prior to tackling “the 


Horn.” The fleet at that time 
wife (nee Mary Newman) and the 
voyage. 


included 
“Elizabeth,” 
The booty in gold and jewels brought back by Drake amounted to $1,125,000, 


after Drake’s 
completed the 


the “Mary-gold” 
neither of 


(named 


which 


half of which went to Queen Elizabeth as financier of the undertaking. 


In the latter, I renewed acquaintance 
with some human skulls which had been 
the childhood bogey of the youth of the 


vicinity. We were always terrified of 
ghosts when passing the old ‘Brick 
Store.”” Thereby hangs a tale, nay, 


several tales. 

The trading activities of the firm were 
not confined to the Atlantic alone, since 
about the vear 1825 they carried on an 
active trade with Madagascar and the 
Orient in spices and other products. 

This is confirmed by a letter dated 
November 21st, 1826, from the Queen of 
Madagascar, giving thanks for a present 
of 12 knives and forks in a red case 
The letter ends thus: ‘““May vou live 
long, saith Ramearamanana and Raha- 
inga, and 12 honour -officers of the 
palace.’’ Maybe each of the 12 received a 
knife and fork. In any event, it was 
rather an impressive ‘““Thank you”’ note 


Che origin of the skulls took on a more 
sinister turn. A vessel had been pur- 
chased for the Zanzibar trade, but being 
found unsuitable had been transferred to 
the Atlantic seaboard. On arrival in 
Newfoundland to load, the ballast was 
taken out. Amongst this ballast were 
many iron cannon balls, long tin canisters 
filled with bullets (each about the size of 
a marble), a large number of leg and neck 
irons, and a heap of human bones. It 
would seem that the firm had had deal- 
ings with those not entirely free from the 
taint of “black ivory.” 


The most interesting find of all, 
however, was a _ beautiful figure of 
Buddha carved in alabaster, which is 


now one of the most prized possessions of 
the head of the firm at his home in Devon. 

Another relic of the Zanzibar trade in 
the 18th Century, was an enormous 
block of stone many feet in length and 
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Harbour Briton, one of Newman, Hunt's old “Plantations,” showing wine and 
other stores for general merchandise. 


thickness, and covered with inscriptions, 
which was found in the ballast of another 
vessel. This was accepted by the British 
Museum, and turned out to be an ancient 
Semitic gravestone, proving by its 
inscription that a Semitic colony had 


flourished in those remote regions many 


hundreds of years ago. 

Amongst the other red ink remarks in 
the logs were references to sanguinary 
battles with the Beothuks, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Newfoundland, who on 
one occasion had wiped out a whole 
winter crew and burned their dwellings. 
There were old references to various 
French wars, with a copy of a terse 
recommendation, ““That all goods not 
required for immediate use, should be 
taken to some convenient place and 
there buried.’’ A trenchant reminder of 
the forays of French privateers along the 
south shore. 

The following is an interesting extract 
from a letter from London, dated April 
10th, 1816: ““The price of cod liver oil 
continues low, at £28. per ton. The intro- 
duction of gas lights for streets and shops 


lessens the consumption very consider- 
able, and will be worse.”’ 

Each year the firm engaged under 
agreement for three summers and two 
winters’ work in Newfoundland, with 
free passages both ways, about 100 
stalwart young fellows from Dorset and 
Devon. These usually congregated in 
Dartmouth during the first week in 
March, awaiting the ‘‘passenger vessel.’ 

In the bad old days of the ‘‘press- 
gang’’ such an accumulation of husky 
youngsters proved a great attraction to 
naval authorities, and time and again 
they were raided and pressed into service 
with the navy. 

This proved so embarrassing that the 
firm's political influence was brought to 
bear in parliament, and a_ special 
enactment was passed exempting these 
men from ‘‘impressment.”’ 

A few days before her action with the 
““Chesapeake,”’ the ‘“‘Shannon,”’ crossing 
the Banks of Newfoundland, encountered 
one of the firm’s ‘‘passenger ships.” 
Short-handed through the ravages of 
scurvy, Captain Broke of the ‘““‘Shannon”’ 
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England” by Prof. A. E. Richardson. 


could scarcely believe his eyes at seeing 
so much hefty, young man-power right at 
his hands, and he promptly ordered the 
barque to heave to and sent a boat on 
board with a press-gang. 

The passenger vessel's skipper pro- 
tested that by Act of Parliament his 
passengers could not be “‘pressed,’’ but 
Broke insisted that “if the King himself 
were here, he'd still take those men,” as 
he expected to be in action under the 
week; but he promised that he would 
return them to any part of the world 
without charge inside of three months. 
And so about 30 of these ‘“‘yvoungsters”’ 
furnished part of the ‘‘Shannon’s” 
complement of 306 men in the memorable 
engagement between the ““Shannon”’ and 





the ‘‘Chesapeake,”’ and later on many of 
them turned up at their destination and 
carried out their agreement. 


“Come all ye Newf'undlanders and listen 
unto me, 
And I will tell of what befell upon the 
briny sea, 
How Broke and his bold ‘Shannon’ they 
sailed westward day and night, 
Right up to Boston Harbor the brave 
‘Chesapeake’ to fight. 
‘*Twas in the vear eighteen thirteen that 
he from Hove set sail, 
Thirty-six guns, three hundred men, 
provisioned to the rail,”’ etc., etc. 
Newfoundland ‘‘Come all ye.’ 
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“Shallow-way.”’ At the southern end of Great Burin Is 


with some 
gaps, the 


smaller seaward islands over a shallow bar. 
tidal mave of Nove me } 19 29 poured mn” and 


di iding Great Burin Island from the mainland and s 
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land, a foot-bridge connects it 
Through this and neighbouring 
down the three-mile channel 
o into Burin Harbour itself. 
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A Cross-Section of Newfoundland 


By Noran Ho.pen 


ANADIAN interest in Newfound 
land has recently been stimulated 
by variety of events. After 
vears of indolent indifference, our trade 
relations have lately been the subject of 
mutual discussion, with the best of 
amicable results. The catastrophe at 
Burin roused our sympathy and admira- 
tion for the hardy people of the South 
coast, while from the Newfoundlander’s 
intimate association with the sea, Dr. E. J. 
Pratt, the Toronto poet, gained the 
knowledge which helped him to write, 
“The Roosvelt and the Antinoe.”” So 
long considered the barren 


a 


in the coastal wall, a little fishing village 
is to be found clinging precariously to the 
rocky beach, under overtopping hills. 
The harbour is sure to be full of rocking 
dories, heavy sea-going row-boats, the 
readiest means of locomotion in an out- 


port. 
Qn the approach of a vessel, such of 
these boats and their owners as are 


already afloat will be set toward her side, 
and soon a whole swarm will be about 
her to collect mail and gossip. Where it 
is impossible to come near enough to the 
shore to land cargo, or where there is 

no wharf, the store- 





patrimony of seals and 
Eskimos, Labrador has 
disclosed its treasures to 
politicians and prospec- 
tors; and at long last tour- 
ists are beginning to ap- 
preciate the unexampled 
sporting and holiday ex- 
perience offered by the 
ancient colony 
Attempting to describe 


a visit to Newfoundland, 
I feel exactly like the 
Ancient Mariner, who 





keepers of the village will 
send out twoor three to 
transport their in-coming 
stock-in-trade. It is amaz- 
ing how much one of these 
little boats will carry. An 
entire season’s supply of 
groceries, machinery, mil- 
linery and literature will 
be loaded into one old 
shell-back and a tipsy 
dory, while chaff and mes- 
sages fly like hail. In 
summer, a string of dories 








was constrained to tell his 
tale to anyone whom he 


NORAH 


could compel to listen. : ; we 
Such a delightful adven- _ Victoria Colles: 
ture must be shared in ge gg by 
retrospect. Much to my 


regret | was unable to go 

north to the Labrador, was I en- 
couraged by hospitable friends bent on 
keeping me at home, to take the long 
rail journey across country. But I did 
acquire, on board coastal steamers and 
along country roads, an intimate knowl- 
edge of the south-eastern district which 
has long been settled, and_ therefore 
presents to the traveller a typical cross- 
section of Newfoundland life. 

The most characteristic feature of the 
landscape is the natural harbour. The 
coast-line opens at many intervals into 
fine bays and havens, any one of which 
might hold the Grand Fleet if need be. 
At the head of nearly every such break 


not! 


Hi 


{OLDEN 


tied together in a long 
line and all anchored to 
a one big buoy may be seen 
was born bobbing the har- 
<a bour mouth, while the 
sailors “‘jig’’ for bait,—the 
unspeakable inky squid. 

If vou are lucky in the time of your 

vi two three ‘‘bankers’’ may be 
anchored under a wall of rock or beside 
a wharf. They are graceful creatures 
with two and sometimes three masts, 
low in the water, with a deck amazingly 
littered with spars, tubs, nets and ropes. 
Ifone amongst them lacks a bowsprit she’s 
called a ‘“‘knock-about,’’ while square- 
riggers are almost sure to be from 
foreign parts. Cat-boats or small fish- 
ing smacks often have dull red sails, 
which, spread out to dry in the sunny 
harbour, exude an unforgettable scent of 
dried bark. On a closer acquaintance 
any banker will be found to give off a 


across 


Sit, or 
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Brigus shows under a blaze of summer sunshine, the steep roofs and graceful lines of 


her colonial houses, many of them 200 


years 


old. Fine shade trees testify to the 


long-settled prosperity of the town. 


much less pleasing odour. Cantles of 
cod in her hold cry out to every passing 
nose. An occasional whaler, low, black, 
wide in the beam and cut away on both 
sides amidships, will add vet another 
flavour to the prevailing harbour smells. 
But for choice odours recommend me to a 
sealer even after she’s been on dry-dock 
for a couple of months! 

Of all the many ships that visit an 


out-port by far the most eagerly ex- 
pected is the weekly coastal steamer, 
which connects it with St. John’s or 
Port aux Basques. The names of these 
vessels are household words. Dates are 
reckoned on their schedules. 
“It happened _ before 
‘Glencoe’.”’ 
“I’m leaving one ‘Argyle’, from this.” 
Nothing could bear witness more 


the last 
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Half a dozen “Bluenose” vessels in Burin Harbour. 
along the north shore of the harbour are in from the Banks for bait. 
is the 


ship still under canvas 


These vessels coming to anchor 
Just beyond the 


Catholic church and convent. 
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strikingly to the fact that the life of the 
country is coastal and marine. In ex- 
change for cod, the out-ports receive 
most of the luxuries and many of the 
necessities of life, by means of these 
government steamers. 

At night, the vessels in the harbour are 
lighted by lanterns hung aloft, and on 
board the figures of the sailors may be 
seen moving about by torch-light 
“baiting down” in a dory overside, or 
setting a trawl-line from one tub to 
another on deck. An occasional conch- 
shell blown as warning of the departure of 
some captain sets the hillside ringing. 


carried on. In Newfoundland, when 
fish is referred to cod only is meant. 
salmon, lobsters, crab, trout, all other 
species are called by name, and cod only 
is distinguished by the generic title. 
Farther up the beach are still more of 
these slender platforms, covered with 
sweet-smelling ‘‘blasty-boughs”’ of dead 
evergreen. On these ‘‘flakes’’ the cod is 
laid to dry in the sun. Often the thor- 
oughfare of a village will lead from the 
wharf along the flakes to some hill path, 
the houses and shops opening almost 
directly onto the planks. One large 
frame church and a couple of smaller 








After being cleaned, the cod are laid out to dry in the sun on “flakes.” 
rickety wooden platforms covered with dead cedar brush or “blasty boughs” 


Newfoundlanders call them. 


From a shed door can be heard the scrap- 
ing of a fiddle, while some Long Tom or 
Joe gives tongue to the innumerable 
verses of a ‘“‘Come-all-ye.’’ In the pauses 
cattle move in the meadows with an 
eerie tinkle of bells. Above all sounds the 
murmur of the summer sea. By day- 
break the little coastal steamer is off 
again under the Atlantic sun to show to 
the traveller new marvels of line and 
colour in the flowing coast. 

Even from the deck of such a vessel, 
the outstanding features of life in an 
out-port are evident to the visitor’s eye. 
Along the stony beach, and built out 
into the water, are sheds on platforms 
called stages. Here the rite of ‘‘making 
fish,’" in common phrase, cleaning cod is 
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These are 
as the 


The fish are neatly ranked between long sticks. 


ones, bearing witness to the diversity of 
faith in Newfoundland, each with a tiny 
school-house to match, stand out prom- 
inently amongst the scattered houses. 
Behind, in sunny patches of earth 
cupped in the prevailing rock, gardens 
and grassy meadows mottle the hillside. 

A narrow road winds over the great 
shouldering hills, upon which the cows 
and goats stroll at leisure, and down 
whose indescribable curves the reckless 
Newfoundland boys will drive at any 
pace you like to mention. 

Once over the nearest hill and you find 
yourself in a primeval waste of heath 
and scrub forest. There is no such 
gradual declension from gardens to 
farms, and from farms to sugar bush, as 
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Burin Harbour from “Man of War.” Directly below is the United Church and par- 

sonage; across the stretch of water the little cove called “Step-Aside” on Great Burin 

Island; and at the extreme right the mouth of the channel into Burin Harbour proper, 

«lown which in 1929 a tidal wave swept to inundate the promonto ryin the left fore- 

yround and across the harbour to the north shore, wrecking houses, stages and 
shipping. 





is to be found in a more pastoral country The surface of the country is covered 
The wilderness is neighbour and friend with thousands of fresh-water ponds, 
to every Newfoundlander. some a few acres, others miles in extent. 














These two dorymen are returning to their home cove at sundown after an afternoon 
spent in Brigus Harbour fishing for squid. The shorter still has a line out for a 
possible bite. 
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Linked together by hasty brooks and 
rivers, these form chains, which lead the 
fisherman for miles into an angler’s 
paradise. All the sporting tales you ever 
heard have nothing on the realities of 
trout and salmon fishing in Newfound- 
land. From the great Humber River, 
fast becoming an international resort, to 
the tiniest loch buried far in the 


interior, there is no limit to what may be 
expected 
worms. 
In season the wide heath lands along 
fowling 


from a pole and a can of 


the aftord excellent 


coast 
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delight of camping in that wilderness, by 
a pond, under the friendly brow of a 
great hill. There are no words to do 
justice to the aroma of ce oking trout, or 
the ambrosial smell of the tea your host 
is “wetting” from a kettle blackened by 
many picnics. 

Every Newfoundlander of a certain 
age, despite his present homely status as 
a business man, a minister, or farmer, 
has some experience in his past of the sea 
and cod that dwell therein. Mining and 
lumbering are major industries; there are 
good roads and railwavs in Newfound- 








Panoramic view of Brigus Harbour. 


This old town has a 
which many a sailing fleet has set forth for the north. 
background are known as the “Brigus Barrens.” 





fine sheltered basin from 
The crouching hills in the 
At the extreme right may be seen 


the chief wharf of the town, and in the centre background the ancient Methodist church. 


chiefly duck and snipe. In the great 
forests of the interior caribou and bear 
are pretty abundant; and by a final dis- 
pensation of Providence the good, clean, 
rocky island has no reptiles. The bushy 
ground is laden with all sorts of delicious 
wild fruits, in late July and August 

pidgeon, partridge and squash berries; 
snowberries, white with a taste of winter- 
green, ‘“‘Bake Apples,”’ a delicious red 
and yellow dainty, and above all the 
whort or blueberry, rightly called ‘the 
Newfoundland grape.’’ These the good 
housewives concoct into pies and pre- 
serves. One can never hope to describe the 





land; there is much good arable land 
and many people who live on it; but 
from end to end of the island one is 
always aware of the sea. For the chief 
industry of the country is still fishing, 
and as there are few large navigable 
rivers, most of the towns are also ports. 

Burin, the beautiful harbour on Pla- 
centia Bay, recently laid waste by a tidal 
wave, is representative of many smaller 
villages. At the time of my visit, the 
size and comparative safety of the 
harbour made it an important port of 
call for bankers needing bait and sup- 
plies. Forty schooners could be assem- 
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The island abounds in place-names as robust as its scenery, but how this unoffending 


cove derived its peculiar title of Cuckold’s Cove is a mystery. 
to St. John’s Harbour. 


Tower at the 


bled in Ship Cove without inconvenience 
to the other six bays in the immense 
harbour. 

Opposite to Burin, on the other side 
of the bay named after it, stands 
Placentia, the picturesque old capital of 
the Southern Shore. Built by the 


entrance 


It is visible from Cabot 


French, it is distinguished by steep red 
roofs. It is full of relics from the century- 
long wars between Spain, Britain and 
France for the possession of this danger- 
ous bit of coast. 

North-east on Conception 
old town of Brigus, settled 


Bay, the 
these 200 














Looking at Brigus Harbour one would never think that at one time it sought to out- 
do St. John’s as the chief port of trade in Newfoundland. 
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years, intrigued me more than any port 
I saw on the island. It isa great sealing 
harbour, once the rival of St. John’s for 
the largest trade in Newfoundland, but 
now chiefly distinguished for its sleepy 
dignity and the memory of past glory 
The houses are nearly all of the pure 
colonial type, rare in Newfoundland, 
where most of the roofs are flat and the 
windows and innocent of all 
decoration. In one of these, Captain 
Bartlett, a fellow-explorer of the great 
Peary, was born and bred. Another 
delightful feature of the place is a tri- 
angular promenade in the centre of the 
town, where the couples still stroll of an 


doors 
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ocean the entrance looks as though it 
would not take a schooner. It is de- 
fended by gigantic cliffs topped by a 
signal tower on one side and a fort on 
the other. Once in, the harbour opens up 
like a lake surrounded by perpendicular 
hills, on which the old city clambers up 
and down. The city itself has many fine 
buildings, cobbled streets and an old- 
world appearance very noticeable to a 
visitor fresh from the huge mechanistic 
cities of the United States and Canada. 
But the raw, new, sharp-edged buildings, 
and the congested traffic everywhere, 
aggravated by corkscrew hills, bring a 
shocked appearance to the fronts of the 





View from Dodding Light, Placentia Bay. 


power, is pere hed at the crest of a 


evening. In Brigus, one doesn't keep com- 
pany with so-and-so, one goes *‘Round 
the road”’ and so eventually to church 
The tourist may come in at “Port aux 
Basques” on the west coast and cross the 
country directly by rail; or else go round 
the south coast by steamer to St. John’s. 
It is also possible to come by sea from 
Quebec to Cornerbrook at the mouth of 
the Hudson River. This is a lumbering 
centre, a railway terminus and a great 


fishing resort. The scenery and the 
salmon in the district are both super- 
lative. But while one fiord may differ 


from another in glory, the eastern coast 

is equally beautiful to my mind. 
Certainly St. John's 

finest of all the fine harbours. 


the 
From the 


possesses 


dominant 


Dodding Light, an automatic flash of great 

outer side of Great 

Burin Island, from which on either hand the ocean recedes in a lessening harmony of 
bays and hills. 


promontory on the 


staid public offices and the steep, wooden 
houses. 

It is difficult to speak of that side of 
my adventure which was the most de- 
lightful; what sort of people live in 
Newfoundland ? That is a very hard 
question for a visitor who has once 
experienced their charming hospitality. 
So many instances rush to illustrate a 
partial judgement. 

To begin with, there is none of that 
depressing modern sameness about New- 
foundlanders. Every section of the 
population retains a distinct character, 
racial or occupational. The dialects of 
the west country and of Ireland flourish 
in every-day speech. A happy mark of 
the freshness and strength of Newfound- 
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land types is found in their place-names 

“Step-Aside,””  ‘““Come-by-chialnce,”’ 
‘“Push-Through” (once a_ whale 
stuck in the harbour mouth there) 
‘“‘Heart’s Content.’” These names are 
eloquent of the naive simplicity which is 
one of the Newfoundlander’s greatest 
charms. ‘“‘Argentia’’ and ‘Placentia’ 
bear witness to the musical ear of the 
French and Spanish settlers. New- 
foundland is one of the few English- 
speaking colonies to have produced an 
authentic folk literature. The riotous 
‘““Come-all-yeas”’ still known and sung 
in every port and on every vessel are 
ballads of the first water 

This fortunate diversity of which I 
have spoken almost constitutes a national 
type in itself. The country lends itself to 
the production of picturesque figures. 
The great captain, with half a million 
seals to the credit of his knife,—titular 
hero of his harbour, the indispensable 
Sisters of Charity, teachers and ministers, 
who are the centre of intellectual life in 
the more remote districts, and the typical 
Newfoundland sailor, hard-bitten and 
reckless, who can sing a song and tell a 
story to draw the heart out of your body 

these are the elements which make the 
life of the people so vivid. But beyond 
these more striking figures there rise to 
reproach me the host of kind and merry 


y 
got 


people, large-hearted and _ hospitable, 
who make a visit to Newfoundland 
unforgettable. Commend me to New- 
foundlanders for good cooking and still 
better eating! Despite all that can be 
said for the long winter, the glacial winds 
and short seasons, late vegetables and 
absent orchards, the housewives stoutls 
maintain the old English tradition of 
hospitable plenty Commend me to 
Newfoundlanders for an excellent habit 


of jaunting, for an unexampled interest 
in all people and more especially strange 
ones, and above all for a certain manifest 
courage! 

Of course the country is poor 
communications are naturally 
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Typical out-port street, Collin’s Cove, 
Burin. These houses. typical of the 
better sort of out-port building, clamber 
up the side of the most notable hill about 
Burin Harbour, “Man of War,” over 
which an arduous path leads to other 
coves. 
and manvy of the resources of the island 
are as yet undeveloped The people 
suffer from denominational disunion, 
and education is a problem. Isolation in 
an inclement climate brings its own tri ils 
of disease and limitation. The machine 


»>colonv somewhat behind 
these disadvantages whi 

I have put brazenly all lump to get 
them over with, take little from the 
fundamental virtue of a people who have 


ige has left the 
But somehow 


lived under many difficulties and made 
the very best of them for a good 200 
vears 
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Ancient San Marino 


By Tuomas GuERIN 
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HERE are certain pla 5 i thi 
world that lie off the beaten track 
of travel where the vandal hand of 

commercialism has not wiped off the dust 

of historv. San Marino 

It seems like some small antique jewel set 


is one of these 


in the mosaic of modern Itaiy 
You leave the city of Rimini and turn 


your back upon the blue Adriatic. In 
front of you stand the foothills of the 
Appenines and 15 miles 
away rises a rocky plateau. 


In the distance it seems like 
some great fortress with its 
buttresses and giant walls. 
As you draw near you see 
three summits, each crowned 
by a tiny castle. The scene 
brings back to your mind 
memories of your childhood 
when you dreamt of fairy 
castles with imprisoned 
maidens, guarded by mighty 
dragons. Everywhere you 
breathe romance and you 





glimpse of the fabled which 
gave their name to the countryside. 

As vou draw nearer to the mighty 
plateau of Monte Titano you 
through the little town of Serravale with 
its rambling street of old stone houses 
and its little church built 
roadside. You travel on, ever upward 
till you reach the base of the rock and 
there at its feet nestles the city of Borgo 
with its colonnaded market 
place, its piazza or publi 
square, and its old stone 
church. If you enter the 
church vou will find the holy 
place dark and very cool. 
An occasional candle or vot- 
ive lamp will glimmer in the 
distance like a firefly on a 
summer night. 

Leaving the square you 
then follow the serpentine 
climbing its tortuous way to 
the top of the plateau above. 
The view is magnificent as 


monsters 


Pass 


close to the 


° AS GUE ’ “ ° 
are carried back to the days THOMAS GUERIN you mount. The rolling 
of chivalry. is a graduate of the University fields, the vineyards and 

; : of Montreal and has written ‘ 
You follow the winding — extensively in the Canadian the gardens stretch away 
— : : Press on European affairs and Fon oe ; - : 7 
road, ever mounting till YOU on Canadian history. He is 45 far as you can see. To 
reach a stream tumbling _ the author of ‘Feudal Can the left rises a high stone 
. mo ada and The Caps and a 
through its rocky bed. This Crowns of Europe ur. wall. This is the wall of the 
is the little river Marecchia, ‘ugtin, bas received) many city of San Marino. You 
spanned by an ancient governments follow it till you = arrive 
bridge. In the centre of the at the little piazza where 
stone railing isa golden sign,ononesideof you must park your car and_ in 


which are the words “Regno d'Italia” 
and on the other “La Repubblica di 
San Marino.” This little river forms the 
boundary between the Kingdom of Italy 
and the lands of the Republic of San 
Marino. Once across you are in the land 
of dreams. You breathe the air of the 
oldest country in Europe and of the 
most ancient and aristocratic republic in 
the world. 

The road now grows steeper. It winds 
its tree-flanked way through the vine- 
yards and on all sides you are sur- 
rounded by glorious and luxuriant vege- 
tation. You cross the beautiful Valdra- 
gone—The Valley of the Dragons—and 
you almost hope that you may catch a 
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front of you stands the gate of the 
city, the Porta di San Francesco. You 
have reached the entrance to the ages 
past. As you look through this old stone 
portal crowned with armorial bearings, 
rubbed almost smooth by the caressing 
hand of centuries, you forget the din and 
bustle of the modern world, you peer 
cautiously into the realm of the past 
where the levelling influence of modern 
ism has not destroyed or broken the 
storied monumentsofan almost unbroken 
history. This stone gate, far back in 
the 16th Century, formed the entrance 
to the monastery of St. Francis which 
now stands to the right as you enter, 
and which has retained its original name. 
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The castle of La Fretta stands on the central summit and has recently been restored. 


You enter the 


to permit the entry of motors or car- 
riages. The paved and cobbled ways 
wind and climb through the little city 
till you reach the Piazza Pubblica, the 
central square which lies facing the 
Appenines and on which stands the 


‘Citta di San Marino” 
on foot, for the streets are too narrow 


Palace of the Government. In the centre 
of the square is a fountain surmounted 
by a marble statue representing the 
republic, the gift of many years ago from 
a lady who passed through this fairy 
country and fell a victim to its magic. 
The Government Palace is compara- 
tively new and is the only really modern 
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Troops presenting arms to the flag of the Republic unfurled from the balcony of 
the Palace of the Government. 


building in the city. It is the work of a 
Roman architect named Azzurri and it 
was inaugurated in September, 1894. 
It is a faithful copy of the Italian style of 
the 14th and 15th centuries. It contains 
a hall of rare beauty, the throne-room of 
the Captains Regent. Nothing here jars 





with the surrounding age. Across the 


end of the room and over the dual 
thrones is a great fresco by Retrosi, 
representing the apparition of St. 


Marinus saying to his people, “I leave 
you free from al! jurisdiction both civil 
and ecclesiastical.”’ 
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tlso known as the 


The 


in 


It is here that the Council of the State 
assembles. Its 60 members, presided 
over by the two “‘Capitani Regenti,”’ the 
joint presidents of the republic, who are 
elected to serve for terms of six months, 
meet here to legislate for the republic. 
This is a republic of former centuries, 
that carnes not the garish or the un- 
beautiful of modern democracy. Such 
were the republics of the middle ages 
with their nobles and their traditions. 
One can visualize again the Republic of 
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The new captains regent on 


the throne, 


Guard of 
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the Grand Council was organized 
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Venice with its Doges or can hear again, 
in this setting, the shuffle of the slippered 
feet of the mediaeval scribes and pages. 
For 1,600 years this republic has wended 
its silent way through history, missed by 
the passing wars and desecrations. It has 
preserved its form across the centuries 
and holds to its nobility and its orders 
as in the days of the Crusades 

The independence of San Marino 
dates from its foundation in the 4th 
Century. It has never known the rule of 








surrounded by dignitaries and officials. 
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The band and militia of San Marino, 


an overlord. Even Napoleon, when he 
overran Italy, spared the oldest country 
in Europe. It has come down to us as it 
was in the middle ages, a relic of the past 
and a model of peaceful civilization in an 
age of stress and turmoil. 

As you wander up the inclined street 
past government offices you reach the 
Piave or Cathedral. This is also one of 


the newer buildings, for it was started in 
1824 but the last century has been kind 
to it and has stained its stones to rich 
warm tones to make it harmonize with 
its surroundings. It is a stately church of 
classical style and is built upon the ruins 
of an older one that dated from the be- 
ginning of the modern era. Near the 
Piave is the library, which contains about 




















A squad of the “Guard of the Rock” (Artillery) preparing to fire. 
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of La Fretta the view 


he low is 


the Castle 


From 


20,000 volumes and adjoining this is the 
museum, which houses paintings by 
Jules Romain, Spagnoletto, Battoni, 
Tonnini and Consoni. Apart from these 
treasures the vaults of the government 
archives hold documents dating from 
the vear 885 

You pass the Cathedral and climb a 
mounting path till you reach the first of 
the castles perched on the pinnacles 
overlooking the valley. This the 
Prison of the Republic. It is the most 
artistic and beautifully-situated prison 
in Europe with its stone walls and castel- 
lated turrets. It sits like an eagle's nest 
on the very edge of a cliff 2,000 feet 
above the rolling lands of San Marino. 
In the distance one sees the Adriatic 
shimmering in the sunlight. 

San Marino is old, but its adminis- 
trators are very efficient. The Fascist 
Cause is popular and an intense national- 
ism is everywhere to be noted. The flag 
of blue and white flies proudly from the 
masthead above the Piazza Pubblica, 


1s 


The 





photographs in this article are reproduced by courtesy of the 





of the city of San Marino and the valley 


very 


imposing. 


and every man between the ages of 15 
and 55 is enrolled in the militia. There 
is also the “Guard of the Grand Council” 
and a company of gendarmes. In all 
these muster about 1,200 men, who are 
commanded by two. generals. The 
money of San Marino is of the same 
denominations as Italy but she mints her 
own, and her weekly newspaper, ‘‘Il 
Populo Sammarinese,’’ gives an excel- 
lent account of current events in the 
little republic. 

San Marino, with its population of 
13,000, is densely populated, having 208 
persons per square kilometer, and emig- 


ration is required to prevent over- 
crowding. The language is Italian. The 
people are intensely proud of their 


story and their origin. They are justly 
so, for it is now over 16 centuries that 
they have lived in splendid independence, 
with an unbroken history and a national 
entity that makes most of the nations 
appear mere newcomers in the story of 
civilization. 


Consul-General 


for San Marino at New York. 








The Stronghold of Diego de Colon 


By Luis Vasquez-TorNE DE TARRATS 
(Translated from the Spanish by William A. Elders) 


INCE it has lain in ruins, now during 
nearly a century, Dominicans and 
foreigners have not seen in Diego 
Columbus’ house more than a pile of 
stone walls, venerable in their antiquity 


Sea, the stronghold of Admiral don 
Diego de Colon, Columbus’ first-born 
and heir to the titles of the Discoverer, 
shows in the choice of its position that 
shrewdness with which the Spanish dis- 


and in the historic memories 
that they evoke. Thus refer- 
red to, Don Diego's beauti- 
ful stronghold, although the 
first and most distinguished 
manor-house “founded in 
America, or that America has 
ever had,”’ conveys no defin- 
ite idea to the mind. 

It was in this memorable 
building that the first council 
ofthe western continent was 
constituted, at which were 
discussed in the presence of 
the Second Admiral of the 
Ocean Seas the intricate 
problems that engaged the 
minds of those daring geo- 
graphers, navigators and 
explorers who, during the 
first half of the 16th Century 
were themselves, the first to 
see, and who for the first 
time saw the actual rotundity 
of the globe, and thus mutu- 
ally completed their respec- 

















SENOR LUIS VASQUEZ- 


TORNE DE TARRATS 
was born in the late 1870's 
Barcelona, Spain, where 


he was educated and studied 
civil engineering and architec- 
ture and, as a special pursuit 
archaeology After the begin- 
ning of this century he resided 
many years in Mexico City, 
following the engineering pro- 
fession and was Professor in 
the National University where 

taught General Ethnology 


coverers and explorers of the 
16th Century always chose 
the best sites whereon toerect 
their cities, convents and 
churches, or their forts and 
missions, as well as their 
metropolitan administration 
buildings or those of illus- 
trious personages. 

Constructed of a limestone 
of recent formation, some- 
what soft and easy to work, 
but one that becomes harder 
with age, this stone takes on 
with time a beautiful patina 
and, when chosen without 
holes or other defects, readily 
lends itself to sculptural 
decoration. 

Not excepting the Roman, 
we should seek in vain for 
another empire that, like 
the Spanish of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, Charles I the Em- 
peror and Philip II, bounti- 
fully provided over such an 





tive discoveries. 


ind History 


During the last 


extensive area reaching from 


As I write of sucha house = "*¥_, sears, he has made a the southern provinces of the 
the term ‘“‘first’’ comes con- ngs erected in colonial times United States which once 
: ; : ay by the Spaniards in Santo T > Sone o 
tinually to the mind, such is Domingo City, and especially belonged to New Spain, 
the primacy of this remark- ‘oa ae sees, down to cold and desolate 
able building which, without article treats and which it is Patagonia. Here one finds 

hoped may someday vi re 


an equal in America for the 
harmonious disposition of its 

plan and for the still recognizable remains 
of its noble architecture, shows to the 
archaeologist and to the artist of what 
those builders that old Spain sent forth 
were capable, recently arrived in newly- 
discovered countries, overcoming many 
difficulties. 

Built on a calcareous mound over- 
looking the Ozama River from a height of 
60 feet, and nearly half a mile from where 
the river discharges into the Caribbean 





5 


ynstructed 


/ 


highways and routes and 
buildings, constructed with 
the earnest desire of perpetuating and 
make durable the human effort they 
entailed. 

Nothing or very little did those men 
construct that was provisional or unen- 
during; they had an unclouded vision of 
future needs, that would become greater 


and more exigent than those of the 
passing moment. 
Thanks to this laudable effort to 


construct solidly, America fortunatel y 
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The main entrance door to the great salon on the ground floor, western front. Note 

the wilful damage done to erect a cabin against the walls of the house. The photo 

would be more exact if the temporary wooden door could he eliminated from the 
picture. 


preserves, situated in Santo Domingo, the vandal was the immediate and only 
the historic house whose walls, erected cause of its ruin. 

420 years ago, have resisted the formid- I have had the good fortune, whilst 
able Antillian earthquakes, cyclones and = studying this memorable monument at 
torrential tropical rains. The hand of the request of the Dominican Govern- 





STRONGHOLD OF 





An interior section showing the 


ment, to meet with an edifice regarding 
which nothing had been seriously written, 
and which although famous historically, 
was practically an unknown building 
The few graphic and literary descriptions 
that so far have been published are 
capricious and erroneous, at least those 


DIEGO DE COLON 





magnificently strong walls and doorways. 


that have come into my hands and are 
known in Santo Domingo, and especially 
those that treat of or make a pretence 
of its pictorial reconstruction. 


Columbus’ house has been shown 
under a curious guise ‘‘a la Poussin” 
good enough for a Beauvais tapestry, 
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and I have seen it dressed in the roman- 
tic style of 1830, surrounded by a 
splendid garden with marble statues in 
meditative mien. An attempt at actual 
reproduction, breaking away from every- 
thing else so far seen, has represented it 
in an extravagant form so that students 
and amateurs in archaeology in Seville 
have contemplated Columbus’ famous 
house in an aspect appropriate to a small 
narrow-gauge railway station of little 
traffic. Such are the results achieved 


dimensions for state receptions, with its 
dais and viceregal throne. 

The architectural style of the building 
belongs to the period of transition from 
the gothic to the renaissance, without 
passing through the plateresque. The 
ground plan is renaissant but its facades 
are, in the greater part of their orna- 
mental and structural elements, gothic. 
The four series of arches that enhance 
its architectural appearance will have, 
when reconstructed, that ineffable charm 




















A general view of the front of the building facing the Ozama River on the east. 


The 


lower wall im the foreground with the embrasures is a retaining wall. 


when attempts at the reconstruction of 
ancient buildings are made by those who 
do not possess the necessary critical and 
archaeological knowledge for such work. 

The ground plan of the house takes 
the form of two blacksmith hammer 
heads fastened to and united by a single 
handle; the four porticos composing it, 
two in front and two in the rear, com- 
plete those sides. The covered area com- 
prises 8,180 square feet. Recently roofed, 
although never properly finished for 
reasons that I shall relate, it contained 
on its two floors 20 dwelling and service 
rooms, two stairs, a great hall of 773 
square feet, and another of the same 


that the builders of the period knew so 
well how to give to certain suitable 
parts of their edifices. The lower 
gallery of the rear ground floor will be 
the most notable in this respect. 

The house was never finished in the 
form that was at first intended, as 
another upper floor should complete the 
height of the two wings, above which 
would have emerged the high circular 
watch-tower. Thus increased, the house 
would have had at least another six 
rooms, but the calumnies of Miguel de 
Pasamonte made themselves felt, and 
King Ferdinand, fearful that don Diego 
might rise in rebellion with the island, 
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An interior view showing the very low-roofed, easily defensible doorways between the 
rooms on the ground floor. 
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A section of the eastern front showing the circular tower, 
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one of the only two stair- 


ways that lead to the second floor and galleries or balconies of the building. 


did not allow him to elevate and embattle 
it, notwithstanding the fact that Padre 
Bartolome de las Casas and Amador de 
Lares knowingly lied in favour of their 
friend, both of them reporting that the 
building was no more than an ordinary 
dwelling house, which it can be seen ata 
glance was not true 

It is a pity that Drake in January 
1586, should have destroyed or carried 


off the archives kept in the Cathedral, 
as also those of the Geronimo fathers and 
of the Dominican and Franciscan friars, 


because in them the eager historian 
would have found interesting informa- 
tion regarding this historic monument 
that gave board and shelter to famous 
navigators and explorers, of whom 
Pedro Martir de Angleria, the chronicler 
of the Catholic Sovereigns, said with 
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DIEGO DE COLON 


Another fine interior view of some of the ground floor doors and walls. 


reason that, in his judgement, his Spanish 
contemporaries had tar surpassed in the 
course of their journevings, the feats and 
adventures of those ancient heroes, 
Saturn and Hercules, whom grateful 
men deified after their death and gave 
a place in the Pantheon 


During the excavations that I carried 
out inside the building, | unearthed part 
of the tusk of a marine elephant, 
Trichechus rosmarus) of fair size, some- 
what decomposed by time and damp 
As the museum in Santo Domingo city 
three or four small native 


possesses 
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North end, 


statues made from the same kind of 
ivory, and which I had occasion to point 
out to the director of the museum, the 
fact tends to show that the walrus that 
now lives only in the cold waters of the 


a 
Ses 


north-east angle and (left) eastern front facing the Ozama River. 


north, at one time frequented the warm 
Antillian seas, from where it emigrated 
to the Arctic regions in an endeavour to 
escape the unmerciful chase to which it 
was subjected at the hands of man. 
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Looking through some old notes, the 
Editor came across the following extract 
from an article on the Movement of 
Population in Canada, by Alexander 
Wagner, in one of the German geo- 
graphical magazines in 1914. The ex- 
tract was translated by the late Otto 
Klotz, Canadian astronomer. The par- 
agraph is interesting as describing a 
very early and forgotten attempt at 
western colonization: 

“It deserves mention that about this 
time (1812) we have the first attempt 
at colonizing the prairies with mid- 
European colonists. The Hungarian 
Count Esterhazy desired to help certain 
people in northern Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania who were in a pitiable condi- 
tion. He purchased from the Hudson's 
Bay Company several dozen square 
miles of land in what is now Manitoba. 


On this land were placed some 150 
families numbering between 600 and 
700 in all. He supplied them most 


generously with cattle, horses, grain of 
all kinds, as well as farm implements. 
This expensive experiment failed com- 
pletely. The little colony made no 
progress. There was an absence of in- 
telligence and perseverance as well as 
of adaptability to their new surround- 
ings. After several years of miserable 
existence, some returned at the expense 
of the Count to their old homes, while 
the remainder wandered southwards to 


seek their luck and new homes _ in 
Minnesota and Dakota.”’ 
* * * 


Some one in writing about the western 
fur trade recently suggested that the 
fur traders, because of the hardships 
they had to endure, seldom reached the 
alloted span of life. It is doubtful if 
the statement could be substantiated. 
Simon Fraser died at the age of 86, and 


David Thompson at 87. John Mc- 
Donald of Garth lived to 8&6, and 
Laurent Leroux, who was with Sir 


Alexander Mackenzie in some of his 
explorations, reached the quite credit- 
able age of 97. Jacques Hoole might 
have become a centenarian had he not 
been killed by the Blackfeet at the age 
of 92; and both Toussaint Pothier and 
F. A. Larocque reached about the same 


age. Jacques Fournier, a Canadian 
voyageur, died at the alleged age of 
125, and Dr. Elliott Coues, the historian 
who records the fact, was satisfied that 
he had at least crossed the century 
mark. Taking it all in all, fur traders 
could not have been in Wordsworth’s 
mind when he wrote ‘The good die first.”’ 


* * . 


Reprinting Canadian books of travel 
reminds one of the fact that the book 
collector who rummages about in second- 
hand book shops occasionally but only 
occasionally, as the men who deal in 
rare books are generally pretty wide 
awake—comes across what is known as 
an “association’’ copy, one containing 
the author’s autograph or the autograph 
or notes of some other famous person. 
The writer not long ago picked up a 
copy of the English edition of Franchere, 
and found that it had been the working 
copy of Elliott Coues, who edited the 
Henry-Thompson Journals; and in a 
bundle of books at an auction sale dis- 
covered the Travels of Peter Kalm 
with the book-plate of Sir John Mac- 
donald. When the library of Douglas 
Brymner, the first Canadian Archivist, 
was disposed of some years ago it was 
found to contain a copy of Alexander 
Mackenzie's Voyages with his own auto- 
graph inscription to one of his associates 
in the fur trade. 


* . * 


At the Centenary Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science last autumn, a special com- 
mittee was appointed to ascertain the 
extent to which Geography is taught in 
the universities of the British Empire 
and the United States. Circulars have 
been sent with questionnaires to all the 
universities in Canada, and from these 
the necessary information will be com- 
piled so far as the Dominion is con- 
cerned. It is, however, expected that 
the results will be very gratifying, as 
Geography is only beginning to be recog- 
nized as a subject for serious study in 
universities; nor is that condition pecul- 
iar to Canada. A Chair of Geography 
was only recently established at Oxford. 




















A Lesson in L 





“Let us show you one of the best ways to carry a_man who needs 

help. You can learn how on the pier or the beach and then practice 

inthe water. You'll find this and other ‘carries’ in the Metropolitan's 
booklet ‘Swimming and Life Saving’.” 


UT beyond the paddlers and _ bathers 
who cannot swim a stroke, you will find the 
strong swimmers who get the most joy out 
of clean, sparkling water. But swimming is 
more than a keen pleasure. It offers more 
opportunity for wholesome exercise for more 


people than any other sport. 


Almost everybody who has correct instruction 
can learn to swim. When you swim you 
exercise practically every muscle in your body. 
You take deep breaths, expand your lungs and 
send your blood tingling from head to foot. 
And afterward, when resting in the warm, 
golden sunshine you soak up _health-giving 


rays from the sun. 


You may regard yourself as a fairly good 
swimmer because so far you have been able 
to take care of yourself. But if you have not 
learned to swim correctly you may be unjusti- 
fied in your confidence. It is not difficult to 
correct swimming faults or to learn the proper 
arm and leg action and the breath control 


necessary in good swimming. Foolhardiness 
and panic cause more drownings along the 
seashore and in lakes, rivers and ponds than 
exhaustion or cramps. 

You may be perfectly willing to risk your 
own life to save that of another. But if you 
do not know how to go about it there is great 
danger that both lives will be lost. To save 
a life requires real skill. Prove whether or 
not you are competent by carrying ashore a 
friend who is not helping himself. If you 
find that you cannot do it, learn the proper 
life saving methods so that, if ever needed, 
you will be ready. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
in co-operation with the American Red Cross 
Life Saving Service, has prepared a_ booklet 
which will help you to learn to swim, if you 
cannot swim now. It shows the American 
Crawl used by champion swimmers and the 
proper Side Stroke to use in life saving. Send 
for your free copy of “Swimming and Life 
Saving.” Address Booklet Dept. 7-V-32. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 


OTTAWA 





1872 - - - 
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IN CANADA - - - 1932 
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ORDERS AND INQUIRIES ABOUT BOOKS REVIEWED HERI 


The Atlantic. By Stanley Rogers. Lon- 
don: George G. Harrap & Company. 
1930. 7/6. 


Mr. Rogers is one who knows and loves 
the sea, and has the gift of conveying a 
good deal of its atmosphere to his 
readers, as those will recognize who have 
read his previous books. Not the least 
attractive of their features are the 
numerous black and white and coloured 
illustrations from his own drawings. In 
the present volume he tells us the rom- 
antic story of the Atlantic, the first 
voyages, freak crossings, lonely isles, 
sea-rovers, battles, sailing packets, the 
steam ferry, lost ships and mutinies. 
He is not correct in saying that the War 
of 1812 was ‘“‘a purely naval one’, but 
on the whole his story is both readable 
and accurate. 


* * . 


Indian Place Names in the Province of 


Ontario. By W. F. Moore. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1930. 60 cts. 

In a sense supplements Mr. 


Armstrong's work. As it is confined to 

one restricted field, the editor has 

included a number of place-names that 

are not found in the larger and more com- 

prehensive work. 
* * * 

The Making of Australasia. By Thomas 
Dunbabin. London: A. & C. Black, 
Ltd. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 1922. 


Although published some years ago, 
this volume in the series known as “‘The 
Making of the British Empire’ gives 
such an admirably comprehensive and 
readable account of Australia and New 
Zealand that it seemed desirable to bring 
it to the attention of such readers of the 
Journal as may not already have read it. 
Mr. Dunbabin tells the story of the dis- 
covery and early settlement of these 
other Dominions, the convict problem 
and the problem of the aborigines, the 
opening up of the interior, the gold rush, 


SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE BOOK PUBLISHERS 


the pastoral industry. Special chapters 

are devoted to the problems of the Pacific 

as they affect Australia and New Zeal- 

and, the bringing about of Federation, 

the Commonwealths in the Great War, 

and their later growth. 
i" * 


* 


Japan. By I. Nitobe. London: Ernest 

Benn. 1931. 18,/-. 

Events in the Far East give special 
timeliness to this book by one of the 
most well-informed and broad-minded 
men of Japan. The reviewer had the 
privilege of meeting Dr. Nitobe at 
Kyoto several years ago, and was equally 
impressed by his scholarship and charm- 
ing personality. He has crowded into 
these pages a surprisingly full account of 
modern Japan, her political, social and 
industrial life, and the very difficult 
problems which she is attempting to 
solve. These problems and their in- 
fluence upon the domestic and foreign 
policies of the country it is very im- 
portant that the outside world should 
understand. 

* 7 * 


China and the Chinese. Beauty in 


Animals. Negro Types. Toronto: 
Musson Book Co. 1931. Each 75 
cents. 


These attractive little books repre- 
sent an experiment. Here the pictures 
are the thing, the text being confined to 
an Introduction and brief notes. Each 
book contains some sixty odd illustra- 
tions, photographic studies by camera 


artists. They are all good; the first has 

the added interest of timeliness. 

Over the Gangplank to Spain. By Madge 
Macbeth. Ottawa: Graphic Pub- 
lishers. 1931. $2.50. 


Mrs. Macbeth has returned again and 
again to Spain, and has now put some of 
her impressions into print. To those who 
have known her as a novelist it will not 
be surprising to find that she writes with 
vivacity and humour as well as with 
Landing 


sympathy and understanding. 
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at Corunna, in the extreme north-west, 
she takes us along the shores of the Bay 
of Biscay to San Sebastian, then south 
through the heart of Spain to Valladolid, 
Salamanca, Madrid, Toledo, Cordoba, 
Sevilla, Barcelona and the coast towns, 
and finally Cadiz, with its memories 
reaching back a thousand years befcre 
Christ. I:verywhere she goes Mrs. 
Macbeth gives us just enough history to 
serve as a background but her interest is 
clearly in the Spain of to-day, yesterday 
a monarchy, to-day a republic. 


* . . 


Tramping through Iceland. By D. M. 
Ramsden. Liverpool: Henry Young & 
Sons. 1931. 

Books of travel relating to Iceland are 
comparatively rare, and a traveller who 
has felt the charm of the ancient land of 
Thule and is able to convey it to his 
readers is to be welcomed with open arms 
Mr. Ramsden and his wife travelled by 
coast steamer from Reykjavik, the 
capital, to Akureyri on the north coast; 
tramped from there to the famous water- 
falls Gothafoss and Dettifoss, and then 
across Iceland to the capital. They seem 
to have thoroughly enjoyed the ex- 
perience, and leave one with the desire 
to follow their example. Mrs. Ramsden 
illustrates the book with several pen-and- 
ink sketches. 

* * * 

Nova Scotia. By H. S. Philpot. Ottawa: 
National Development Bureau. 

A very useful and reliable source of 
information on all that relates to the 
province down by the sea. 

* * » 

Catalogue of the Manoir Richelieu Col- 
lection of North American Indians. 
By Percy F. Godenrath. Montreal: 
Canada Steamship Lines. 1932. 

A useful guide to those who may visit 
the collection, or are interested in the 
subject. Duncan Campbell Scott writes 
a foreword. 


Everyman's Encyclopaedia. Vols. 7 and 8. 
Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1932. 
$1.75 a volume. 

As one gets on through the alphabet- 
Hag to Mas—the quality of this useful 
little encyclopaedia is fully maintained. 
Here, from the particular point of view 
of geography, one finds a satisfactory 
treatment of such topics as Halifax, 
Hamburg, Haiti, Holland, Hong Kong, 
Hudson Bay, Hungary, India, Indian 
Ocean, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Labrador, 
London, Madagascar, Manitoba, Maps, 
and so forth. 

- * * 

Canada. By Alexander Brady. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1932. $4.00. 

Professor Brady has written an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and stimulating 
interpretation of modern Canada. It is 
a book that every thoughtful Canadian, 
and particularly those who are anxious 
to understand the tendencies that are 
influencing the growth of their own 
country, politically, intellectually and 
economically, should read. The book 
is divided into four parts, dealing with 
National and Political Life, Economic 
Developments, Cultural Life and Imper- 
ial and External Relations. From several 
points of view it is of immediate interest 
in view of the Economic Conference in 
Ottawa. One is a little surprised to find 
the name of the Prime Minister spelt 


‘‘Bennet.” 
. * * 


McKim's Directory of Canadian Publica- 
tions. Montreal: A. McKim Limited. 
1932. $3.00. 

This 25th edition of McKim’'s Direc- 
tory will be of use to every one who needs 
reliable information from time to time 
as to Canadian magazines and news- 
papers. One of the features of the present 
edition is a series of charts showing the 
comparative wealth of the provinces of 
the Dominion. 
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The Kensington Stone. By H. R. Holand. 
Ephraim, Wis. Privately Printed. 
1932. $3.15. 


In 1898 a farmer in western Minnesota, 
grubbing stumps on his farm, found a 
large flat stone embedded in the roots 
of a poplar. This is the famous Kensing- 
ton Stone, with its runic inscription, 
which has been the subject of contro- 
versy for 34 years. First accepted as 
authentic, it was afterwards branded as 
a clumsy and unconvincing fraud. To- 
day, after reading Mr. Holand’s dis- 
passionate, scholarly and _ exhaustive 
examination of all the evidence, it is 
almost impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the Kensington inscription 
was made by Scandinavian travellers 
in the year 1362—incredible though it 
appears that they could have made 
their way so far inland. Their obvious 
route was by Hudson Bay, the Nelson 
River, Lake Winnipeg and the Red 
River. Mr. Holand has unquestionably 
added a new and very important chapter 
to the history of North American ex- 
ploration 
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The African Republic of Liberia and the 

Belgian Congo. Edited by Richard P. 

Cambridge: Harvard 
1930. $15.00. 


Strong. 2 Vols. 

University Press. 

It is a far cry from Canada to Liberia, 
both geographically and intellectually, 
but this monumental work will be of 
interest to many different men of differ- 
ent minds. Based on observations made 
and material collected by the Harvard 
African Expedition in 1926-1927, its 
principal purpose is to make material 
contributions to the field of tropica! 
medicine. Incidentally it throws a great 
deal of light upon the geography, climate 
and inhabitants of that little-known 
negro republic Liberia, its history, gov- 
ernment, social and economic conditions 
One is left with the impression that 
however well-meant this African colony 
may have been as an experiment in negro 
self-government along democratic lines 
that have proved reasonably satisfactory 
among the white race it is a lamentable 


failure. 
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